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The Best of ERIC presents annotations of ERICIiter- 
ature on important topics. in educational management. 

The selections are intended to give the practicing edu-^ 
cator easy access to the most significah't and useful Infor- 
mation available from ERIC. Because of space limitations, 
the items listed should be viewad as representative?; rather 
than exhaustive^ of literature meeting those criteria. 
Materials w^jVe selected for Inclusion from tl^e E<RIC 
a»ogs ResourSes in Education (RIE) and Current Index 
Journals in Education (CUE), 



Thls'blbllody-aphy was prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management for distribution by the Amencan Association of School 
Administrators. tf?e Association of Caltfocnia School Admmistrators. and the Wisconsin Secondary Sdhool Admjnistrator? Assoaation. 

. Parent Evaluation of Schools 



1/Atmen, \io\^. SEA Parent Opinion Survey -1974, Final 
Replbrt. Minneapolis Southeast Alternatives Program, 
Minneapolis Public School*. 1974 79 pages ED11^683- 



How can parents best be mvolveol in the evaluation of 
schools^ In the Southeast Alternatives (SEA) P.rogram in Minne- 
applis,j3arent evaluation is onl.y^one part of a larger, attempt to 
involve parents in all parts of the school proti'ram 

For the SEA Parent Opinion Survey, three schools were se- 
lected as sites to test "alternate school styles " Because of the 
experimental nature of the project, school officials wanted to 
maintain especially close contact wnh parents Administrators 
cegularly sought out individual parent's opinions as well as 
'group opinions on issues Parents served on Advisory .councils 
and policy -boards, and they provided feedback by means of 
questionnaires and interviews » 

The personal. opiri >n questionnaire has become one of the 
most prevalent means of gathering evaluations of school pro- 
grams It can be d'Stribuied on a large scale for a rather small 
cost and can be used to solicit a'^great amount of diverse infor- 
mation> In the SEA survey, Almen reports that.all parents re- 
ceived two cA^estionnaires The first, .more generai set; was the 
same' for* all parents, a oecond packet of questions pertained 
to the specific experimental schcK)l their children attended 
Parents were asked ta evaluate new programs as well as their 
children's progress They were asked how they preferred to 
have their children's progress reposed to t^hern . 

Perhaps as important a«; the infnrmr-^tion about the experi- 
mental programs we're th .> opirltons of parents concerning their 
own involvement in school policy A majority of parents be- 
lieved t!iat their interests would be best served by an "elected 
group" that '^'partictpateld) directly in making decisions " A 
majoriiV of parents were satisfied with their opportunities for 
involvement Forty pcccnt had veiunteered for duty iri some 
capacity. 



schools must be geared t^ help parents "state the goals they 
have for their individual child " * * 

^Unfortunately, many conditions thwart this ideal close in- 
volvement^ l« many homes both parents work {^ore families 
than evjer before are led ^ single parent In these;biom3s, 
school activities must compete with a great many other respon- 
sibilities But even when time does exist, many parents are in- , 
timidated by the school atmo.oheie Likewise. . each er£ may ^ 
feel the presence of the parent in the school Cft classroom as an 
intrusion into their domain 

The authors recommend a program in which parents can 
comfortably o6serve their^ children' . teacher in the classroom 
Parents*can observe "current methods of 4#istruction and tech- 
niques' of behavior control and classroom management " An 
informal discussion/information 'area could be provided for*' 
parents, and progr^am director&couldjDf'casipnally make.presea- 
tatiDns to parents on educational topics 



3. Feldmesser, Robert A. * and McQready, Esther Ann. 
Information for Parents on School Evaluation. Princeton. 
New Jersey ERIC Clearinghouse on Tests. Measure- 
ments, and Evaluation, 1974 7 pages ED 099 432 » 



2. Fedorko. Heten Therese, and Rhodes, Doris S. "po-^ 
ojaeration Is the Key " Momentum, 1 , 4 (December 
1976), pp 17-2qeEJ 158 017 



Parent eyaluajiorvof scho.pis cannot take place unless parents - 
are brought into the round of a( tivities that oc.^ur in the school 
According to these aufhors, homf: unJ sfi.ool attitudes ^re re- 
lated and must be mutually reinforcing Parents rriust be fully 
O ivolved with their children's e^J(j(HtTon, and tPd( her^. and 
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Early in their investigation of va'ious guides written to help 
parents evaluate the quality of their S(?hoo!s^eldmesser ana 
McCready bfegan to wonder "whether there is much genuine 
disagreement, at the non technical level, about what a good 
school IS " Much of the literature focuses on facilities, student- 
teacher ratios, school atmost)here, and test scores. 

School districts themselves' are generally ready to provfde 
much of this statistical information Several of tfie guides rec- 
ommend that principals, be used as sources of information 
about test-scores, school policies, testing programs, and special 
education programs Some o\ the guides under discussion pro- 
vide evaluation forms that parents can ask principals to fill out. 
And almost invariably the guides" recommend a personakvisit 
to the school itself 

But the authors note that the evaluation guides all have a 
similar problem Because none of ^*ms information is quantifi- 
able, and because little o^^io information exists about the re- 
lationship between the quality education and the variables 
of class size, builaings, or atmosphere, none of the guides 
specfies any priorities That is. they fail to dls^uss what items 
might bo traded off others, since it is unlikely \hat any 
school will excel m all areas tven thg veneral)le school visit is 



of qu^tionable value, since none* of the guides offers a list of ^ 
systematic 9bservation procedures ^ > 

The authors conclude that nofje of these guides is sufficient 
"to enable the citi/en vo evaluate d school or school system, or 
even' particular aspects pf it " ' * * 



4. Ferguson, D, Hugh. "Cart Your School Survive a Par- 
ent Evaluation National Elementary Principal, 56, 4 

{March/Aprin977). pp '7.1 -73 EJ 157 047 
$ — > ■ ' ' 

Unfortunately, the evaluation of schools often occurs in.a 
heated political atmosphere This was the case recently at the 
Qentral Middle School in Newark. Delaware, where Ferguson is 
principal Agroup of well-educateH. affjuent parents. cojicerned 
about declirving test scores, busing, and a number of other 
social issues, getiti'oned the school board for the right to evalu- 
ate the school and-its staff. 

The issues, as Ferguson reports, were familiar ones the call 
to return to basics, too much free time, a lack of discipline and 
homework, and not anough classes for gifted students Despite 
the unclear aims of the petitioning group and its own often 
contradictory goals. Ferguson thought that for 'the "schooj 
board to appear skeptical of those cr^entiats would have been 
disastrous to a working relationship between parents andboard - 
members " The message from parents was "beyond reconcilia- 
tion and impossible to sidestep " 

So began a year-Ion^ evdIuStion of the school From a gen- 
eral open'meeting in which all parent opinion was Solicited, a 
^ask force of one hundred votuntee'r parents, six leachers. and , 
two diMrict dh-ectors vv'as selected^ ^ university dian of educa- 
tron chaireji the force 

Ferguson reports .that hts .ole as'principal du'ing.this diffi- 
cult year was to keep a low public profile and to maintain st^ff ^ 
morale* while the school was under scrutiny Parents observed 
classes .without prior notice They often pressed teachers for 
simple answers tocompjex problems Teachers needed reassur- 
ance that statement^ made in these situations "would not come 
back to haunt them in evaluations " 

Ultimately. Central Middle School was praised by the task 
force "Perhaps the greatest value derived f^om the study was a - 
better understanqfi'nq by educated, articulate parents who did 
not understand middle schools and were somewhat perplexed 
by preadolescent children " 

. = 1 

5, Harrison. Charles H. "How Specialists Match Schools 
and Execuuves" f^ation's Schools, 90. 3 (September 
1972). pp 58-60 EJ063 1R8 

I B = 

, ^Business executives i the process of relocating in a new 
communiVare often assisted in their search for a good school 
system by professional tompanies that keep accurate records 
of many school districts The information these companies col- 
lect and the methods they use to collect U provide a helpful 
guide to evaluating school systems in general 

'Area Consultants (AC), a New York City firm, bases its 
eval'j-^tions on the assurT^ption that "the quality of a school 
system can be accurately determined from information about 
Its high schools " They believe, that "not only areeducational 
aspirations of the community reflected in it<; high school 
but more- statistics can be obtained from a high school than 
from an elem^jntary school " 
'what information does the firm collect? The company asks 
, school districts to fill otita High School Data Form, which asks 
for sixteen facts* among them the number c^Jgrades m the high 
school, current c. 'ollment. average number in a classr/)om. 
student teacher ratio, percent of ^acuity with advanced degrees. 
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number of guidance counselors, |»ercent of students who con- 
^tinue to college, 'teachers' salaries, advanced placement sub- 
jects, and honors coiir-sese^fered 

One specific piece of information AC uses in its evaluations 
is the number of periods taught per day by English teachers 
"English is an important subject th^t demands much of th€ 
teacher because of the papers that must be reviewed and cor- 
rected So the quaftty of instruction has to be related to the 
number of classes me English teacher 'teaches " More than 
four periods is considered too many ^ 

Harrison'5 guide and his additionji "Ten Questions" that 
school managers should be able to answer are primarily in- 
tended fof^use by professio/ial. white-collar parents 

6. Johnson, Bruce. 'Taping Parent Opinion Instructor, , * 

79. 7 (March 1970). pp 144-4^^ E"J 0l5 35t) 

Of the many means schools have devised to seek out and 
make use of parent opinions about schools. Johnson reports 
on one of the most creative At Stanley Elementary Schod In 
Taroma. Washington, officials had a dffficult time getting par- 
ents in this racially mixed, low income neighborhood to voice 
their feelings about S( hool affairs; They were generally intimi- 
date(t both in private meetings with, teachers and mass meetings 
with s(^hool board mrdibers 



To combat this situatipn, a*dmjPiistratorsat the sg^iool issued 
formal Invlta^rons to parents, followed, by personal contacts, 
dsking'them to meet in ."iniorrndl, round-table discussion^ on*^ 
school programs." The discussions were scheduled in late after- 
noons and even irigs so .working parents could -attend more 

. ^easHy . * ' , 

^At each^meeting—with only three or four parents present— 
a schooi official ^ave a brief introduction, started a tape r^. 
corder, and left the parents alone In this unstructured sitiit*- 
,tion, they ipoke freely aboax theif'cdncerns. Later the record- 
mgs.were edited into, a longer tape, studied, and recommenda- 

- tions were drawn from it ^ ' S 

Johwon wants tJH^ to rest \he myth that low-income par- 
ents are not concerned about the education of their cKildren 
These parent? were deejily concerned about a variety of issues 
They wanted the schools to teach creativity, to encourage indi- 
vidualized instruction^and to promote racial h^mony Johnson 
believes, however, that' parents in low-income neighborhoods 
do not need" to be involved in programs before they are imple- 
mented because the parents are not familiar with many educa- 
tional procedures ^ ' * ^ 



7. Johnson, Lary. A Survey of Parents of Students at 
Jordan Junior High Scheool Minneapolis Department of 
Research and Evaluation, Minneapolis Public Schools, 
19^4. 27 pages ED 117 138 



. When MinneapoMs recently in^iplemented a new desegrega- 
tion/integration plan, the minority population of Jordan Junior 
Hfgh School nearly quadrupled in one year To.see hovy parents 

^ felt about the new integration policies and about the quality 
of education at Jordan, a sampling of parents mail racial groups ^ 
was taic'e.i by the Minneapolis Public^chools Department of 
Research and Evaluation 

Parents were interviewed in their homes about three specific 
topics "par-ent satisfaction with the educatwnal program." 
' 'parent preference for the two kinds of ptipil progress report- 
ing systems used al Jordan." and "parent feelings about de- 
segregation and its impact on tl^eir chi^ren " The survey con- 
sisted 6f twenty-five questions, lor which parents could choose 
from four different responses, ranging from "very, satisfied" 
To "verydissa.tisfied " After each question parents were encour- 
aged to include comments^ though less than half did The final 

- questions asked parents to- relate negative and positive experi- 
ences their children went through as a result of the school 
'bouf)fiary change 5 

I The survey showed that parents*"overall were satisfied with 
the educational programs" and with their children's progress in 
the specific areas of reading and math 

While ft was not especially ambitious; the survey "at Jordan, 
provides an example of soliciting parent opinion on both very 
general and very specific topics It is a good example of an 
*#^valuatlon procedure brought to bear on a localized problem 



P. Middleton, M. A. An Evaluation of the^ FamtlvLife 
tducation Course at Eric Hamber Secondary School. 

Vancouver, British Columbia Education Services Group, 
'Vancouver Board of School Trustees, 1975 '4*4 pa§es 
ED 132 186. 



By involving parents regularly in eva'uations of schootprO' 
grams, administrators can anticipate problems and dpvisf more 
informative, responsive courses for students In the case (j\ po- 
tentially controversial or sensitive sifciect fnatter (such mar- 
riage, the family, and sex), it is extremely important to i/)vnlve 
narents and to y.-'t their approval 



' '^t the Eric Hamber Secondary School in Vancouver, British 
Colurrbia. program coordinators of -the Family Life Education 
Course surveyed parents and students Questionsconcerned the 
appropriateness of subject {natter, the general, level at which 
^^ubjects should be taugl^t, and whether parer.ial' permission 
should be necessary to take the course. Participaftfs were also 
asked to rate orogram objectives according to their importance 
While parents overwhelmingly approve'd of the course con- 
Jents, they suggested the addition of material covering family 
budgeting andthoosing a marriage partner 
' The questiorjnaire is included in the report. 



9. Naiional Urban League. Parent Power and Public 
Schools: A Gui3e for Parent Advocacy. New York Edu- 
cation Division, 1972. 17 pages ED 081 876 



« Acting oh the propositipn that the "quality of our schools 
must not depend on the economic or racial quirk of fate im- 
posed upo^i th6 neighborhood in whicli a child's parents happen 
to live,'/ this Urban League handbook provides guidelines for 
low-income parents to judge the quality of their children's 
schools. . ' . 

Like' many guides for evaluating schools, the handbook re- 
comnnends that parents visit classrooms and observe teachers 
It ask^ parents to consider whether their children are treated 
'with respect. Does the teacher make reasonable alignments? 
Are the lessons dull and repetitious or lively and irlterestir>g?^ 
^The handbook urges parents tc visit special classes and the 
library They shdUld inquire about testing facilities.. Parents 
should insist that thefr^rihildren be fully' tested, if necessary, 
outside of schc^ol. ^ 
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For to'v-income parents the public soh^ols can be a night- 
mare of bureaucracy and intimidation For them, thequesiion 
of school quality is'moie than pupil-tearher Mtios, lest scores, 
honor societies, and thS qualities TiSudlly u^fd to measure 
^ddle-class schools The school is frequently seen an adver- 
sary The handbook advises that p*drents know and follow the 
school's legal guidelines When visiting St^hools. parent^^ are 
advised to take a friend for support and as a witness to the pro- 
ceedings One long section m the handbook is devoted to the ^ 
legal intrii^acies of e/pulsion, truancy, arid punishment 

The pictuf€ of a good school that emerges here is one in 
which parents ar& tr^tod honestly and made U) feel at home 
m the schools They are treated with respe^.t. anri their ^lev- 
ances are handled ^penly anH qtiif kiy 



10. Riles, Wilson C.J'ECE m California Passes Its First 
JesX'i" Phi Delta Kappan, 57. 1 (SepteiTiber 1975). pw. 3- 
7 EJ 1*2^ b22 



* ' Jhe Early Childhood Edu( at ion 'ECE) program in California 
IS anattemf)t to restruotur'2 the K'3 program Itischar ?terized 
by a low pupil-teachar ratio, individual instructior\ and paren- 
tal involvement EQE has no categorical programing Each chifd 
is treated as an individi^al learner 

A-unique aspect of the ECE program is the way parents are 
involved functionally They Vrve on ECE advisory committees 
at each school They help prepare insrructional materials, and 
^ they work w'lth students in a one- to one rel^itionship in the 
classroom Each parrot brings a ci.fftTent cultural background, 
pursuits, and interests to the s( hool 

Riles acknowledges that^ it is diffir ult to move [i arents intt) 
the program In addition toTtr^ traditional parent apathy^ one 
^ must contend with the fact of work inq parents When parents 

are found, they must first bo educated into the pronrarji To 
provide \hs^\a\ training, the district offers stMinnars for the par 

ents either inj h e* r [ass r f )0 nn o r i n r ti o b i I e u n 1 1 s As p'a r t o f t h e i r 

training they observe children in the classroom They work to 
gether in group^'and s'tudy (niu, ational rnateruils 

Many of the concepts ftiles propws hrwe l)ecome stale 
policy through their incorporation in A B bb. whkii retpnlily 
passed the California legislature 



11. Thomas^ M. Donajd. "How to Recognize a Gem of a 
School When You See One'" American School Board 
/ournfl//l62, 3 (March 1975), pp 27-30 ,EJ'1 ]2 493 ^ 



The habit of measuring a school's quality in ^ter'm^ of'its 
hardware, software, budget, course selection lists. Jhe number 
cTf books per child, expenditure per child, apd studei#-staff 
ratio IS "suspect, if not downright worthles>.^ Thomas asserts. 
Such indicators tell us merely "how ricKa school district is. 
not how good us schools are " ThorpJis believes th3t only th,e^ 
traditional school visit can reveal a school's quality He offers' 
SIX questions that the visit shoujd answer 

What ar-e the school's bask' purposes^ School principajs^and . 
teachers should be able to articulate "exactly what the school 
IS trying to achieve during a particular year " They should be 
able to state gu/s m ternTsi)f skills and achievemer.t levels 

What degree of rfispect for children does tnei^chool exhibit^ 
Good schools, says Thomas, respect all children, and "unfctue- 
ness IS valued above sameness' Children are encouraged to 
choose their own reading materials 

What alternatives in learning opportunities does the school 
offer'' A good school recognizes that ndt all children learn Jn 
the same ways 

Vlihat kind of self-conceprt do the children exhii^it^ In good 
schools (hildren are given "positive* verbals" to live up to A 
( hild wh.) does badly^on an exam is never critici^d for being 
sloppy or lazy 

How positive are the attitudes exhibited in the school toward 
the school In a good school, morale will fee high Princ>als 
and teachers wiji talk opj5n>y about their'prohlems. - • 

What kind- of home-school relationships doo'i the^g^^hool 
rriamtain^ Good v hools plan regular conferences for parents 
apd teachers All statistical inff)rmation pertaining totheQhild 
(psyt hotrjqical tests* health re.jords. af hieverpent tests) will be 
•rea(Jiiy availaWe to parents 
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